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UST RETURNED from Cincinnati, where, with Secretary Hughes, we 
made arrangements for the hall in which we will meet during our con- 
vention. Cincinnati, like a great many other cities,-is pretty, short on good” 
halls for holding conventions with a delegation numbering between four and. 
six hundred. At any rate, we got the best hall that could possibly be found. 
It is in the Elks’ new building. We were delighted with our good luck in : 
making arrangements with the Elks’ Club. 


The hall is about three blocks from the hotel in which we intend to 
make our headquarters and is very convenient. It has splendid wash rooms: 


and a first class restaurant where any of our delegates, who desire to do so, 
may obtain their meals at reasonable prices. 


Tv T 


URING THE CONVENTION the International Officers will make their 
headquarters in the Metropole Hotel, Cincinnati. We kriow the people 
in that hotel. They have always treated our people fine and the tates willnet é 
be unreasonable. 


This does not mean that the delegates will be compelled to stay in that 
hotel. All delegates have a right to select their own rooms and accommioda- 
tions in any hotel they see fit during their stay in‘that city. 


TT T 


HEN CREDENTIALS are being sent out from International Head- 

quarters there will be enclosed a circular with'a list of two or three 
Cincinnati hotels, with the rates. As soon as delegates are elected; the dupli-” 
cate credential should be forwarded immediately to the General Secretary- 
Treasurer and the delegates should immediately make arrangements. for’ 
hotel accommodations, so that the management of the hotel may know how 
many want rooms, because the International Union is not: guaranteeing © 
any number of rooms, not knowing how many of our members will have © 
members of their family with them. 
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To All Organized Labor 


Washington, D. C. 
Greetings: 

The Immigration Committee of the 
House of Representatives of Congress 
has reported an immigration bill (H. 
R. 10343) which is of the most vital 
interest to the organized labor move- 
ment of the United States. It pro- 
vides for placing immigrants from 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
under a quota law. 

We are particularly interested in 
the provisions limiting the immigra- 
tion from Mexico. Sometimes as high 
as 70,000 Mexicans have entered the 
United States in one year. Besides 
many smuggle themselves into the 
country. 

Most of the immigration is assisted 
and its purpose is to break down the 
wage standards in our country. This 
has added to the acute unemployment 
situation. 

The bill provides that four times 
the number of American citizens en- 
tering other countries in the Western 
Hemisphere for permanent residence 
can come as immigrants into the 
United States from those countries. 
The number that can come annually 
from Mexico after July 1, 1932, 
2,900. Each country in Central Amer- 
ica, South America and the West In- 
dies are given a definite number rang- 
ing from 129 from Ecudador to 860 
from Cuba. 

The hearings dn the bill brought 
out some of the most insidious propa- 
ganda in favor of unrestricted immi- 
gration from Mexico. Chambers of 
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Commerce of the southwest and em- 
ployers’ organizations opposed restric- 
tion. Some of them telegraphed to the 
Department of Labor for permission 
to bring in as high as 4,000 Mexicans 
to work in the fields. When the Depart- 
ment of Labor made an investigation 
they found that not twenty-five work- 
ers were needed and there were many 
thousands of unemployed Mexicans 
already in that locality. 

The policy adopted by these employ- 
ers is to bring in new groups every 
year. After they have been here a 
year they demand higher wages, 
which are refused. They then leave 
the South and migrate into the North- 
ern states where they work in the 
mines, on railroads, in steel works and 
other occupations in competition with 
our citizens. Very low wages are paid 
them. 

Evidence was placed before the 
committee that in January there were 
15,000 Mexicans unemployed in San 
Antonio and Houston alone. The same 
reports came from all the states in the 
Southwest from the Gulf to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

To bring about this legislation we 
need the aid of every labor organiza- 
tion in the United States. 

We want you to send a telegram or 
a letter to the Congressman of your 
district and to the Senators from your 
state urging them to vote for H. R. 
10343, introduced by Representative 
Albert Johnson, Chairman of the Im- 
migration Committee. 

We hope you will lay particular 
stress on the question of immigration 
from all the Latin countries and adja- 
cent islands. 

It is estimated that there are more 
than 2,500,000 Mexicans in the United 
States at the present time and they 
work for wages far below the stand- 
ard received by the wage earners of 
this country. ° 

This injures the efforts of the work- 
ers to maintain a proper standard of 
living.—Wm. Green. 


“Yellow Dog” 


Senate confirmation of Judge John 
J. Parker as an associate justice of 
the United States supreme court may 
be refused, on the ground that his in- 
junction decision in the Red Jacket 
mine case upheld a “yellow dog con- 
tract.” 

The American Federation of Labor 
and many liberals insist that is suf- 
ficient reason for denying Parker a 
seat on the supreme bench. We agree. 

We believe that a majority of sena- 
tors and American citizens will agree, 
if they understand the meaning of a 
yellow dog contract and the signifi- 
cance of an anti-labor injunction up- 
holding such a contract. Surprisingly, 
however, it appeared at the senate 
hearings on Parker that some of the 
subcommittee of investigation did 
not know the nature of this notorious 
form of contract. 

A yellow dog contract is one in 
which an employer forces a worker 
to agree that he will not, while em- 
ployed, join a labor union. 

Well, what is wrong with that? If 
a man signs a contract, shouldn’t he 
stick to it? Isn’t a contract sacred, 
and aren’t the courts obliged to up- 
hold a contract? If a union comes 
along and tries to get members from 
among workers who are under con- 
tract not to join, why shouldn’t the 
employer request and the judge grant 
an injunction against the union? 

Those questions can be answered 
by other questions: Why shouldn’t 
a white slave contract be valid? Why 
shouldn’t a peonage contract be 
valid? Why shouldn’t a contract 
made under duress be valid? In 
other words, there are contracts and 
contracts; some are valid and some 
are not. 

The reason a yellow dog contract 
has no place in a free country is that 
it is a form of peonage. It is made 
under duress. It says to the man who 
is out of a job and whose wife and 
children are hungry: You shall not 
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work nor eat until you sell your lib- 
erty. 

It abridges the God-given and Con- 
stitution-given rights of the Ameri- 
can citizen. And it destroys the es- 
tablished legal right of labor unions 
to organize. 

Even if a contract is valid, only in 
rare cases can it be enforced legally 
by an injunction. 

No judge who enslaves workers 
with a yellow dog injunction should 
be appointed to the supreme court by 
the President or confirmed by the 
senate. 

Parker’s friends advance an alibi. 
They say that in upholding an injunc- 
tion against the United Mine Workers 
in the Red Jacket case, he merely 
was following the supreme court de- 
cision in the Hitchman case, which he, 
as a lower court, was obliged to do. 

There is very good legal opinion 
denying that the Hitchman and Red 
Jacket cases were analogous. There 
is very good legal opinion that Parker 
went far beyond the supreme court 
decision. 

But even though this legal opinion 
is brushed aside and Parker is given 
every benefit of the doubt, the fact 
remains that he did uphold the yellow 
dog contract. And the fact remains 
that he did not express disagreement 
with the Hitchman decision, which he 
might have done, even though he 
could not overrule the supreme court. 

There should be no doubt, there- 
fore, of where Parker stands. But if 
the senate committee has any doubt, 
let it call Parker to explain in his own 
words what he meant by his yellow 
dog injunction. 

Important as this case is, it should 
not be allowed to obscure the wider 
issue. As we pointed out when he was 
named, he is essentially a political 
nominee who lacks the legal eminence 
required for the high position to 
which he aspires. There is nothing 
in his undistinguished record that fits 
him for the supreme court of the 
United States. 


There is no evidence that Parker 
would refuse to join the supreme court 
majority, which has put its personal 
opinions above the Constitution and 
the laws of congress and protected 
property rights at the expense of hu- 
man rights. 

The curse of this country is that 
there are too many Parkers on the su- 
preme court already—Indianapolis 
Times. 





High-Salaried Men on Chattel 
Basis 


New York.—‘“Never before were so 
many salaried men looking for posi- 
tions,” says Forbes Magazine, finan- 
cial spokesman, published in this city. 

“Men formerly receiving $10,000 to 
$30,000 are now anxious to start at 
half salary,” says this publication, 
which frankly declares: “Thus, many 
‘bargains’ in human material are 
available.” 

“Since the financial panic struck, 
many corporations immediately in- 
stituted drastic housecleaning,” it is 
stated. “Even before then an unusu- 
ally large number of minor executives 
—as well as high-up executives—had 
been dropped as the result of the end- 
less series of mergers.” 

The magazine says large organiza- 
tions have a system of handling “or- 
dinary applicants for employment,” 
but no such system exists for salaried 
men. 

“It is extremely desirable that vic- 
tims of our economic revolution should 
be treated with every courtesy and 
encouragement,” says this magazine. 
—News Letter. 





Machine Brings New Evils 


Hartford, Conn.— The Hartford 
Courant is not enthusiastic over auto- 
matic machinery, mass production 
and mergers that have wrought a si- 
lent revolution. 

This daily newspaper is one of the 
oldest in America and is among the 
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Nation’s ultra conservative publica- 
tions. 

In a sensational editorial on the so- 
cial effect of the new system the edi- 
tor points out that his revolution is 
bringing a train of evils that include 
unemployment, destruction of crafts- 
manship, revolutionary sentiment and 
all sorts of paternalistic schemes to 
care for the unemployed. 

So much work is being done by the 
machine that labor finds it difficult 
to secure employment, says the editor. 
Mergers in various lines and the 
spread of chain stores increase the 
workless. 

“Just how these conditions will 
right themselves nobody seems to 
know, although various remedies have 
been suggested. Certain it is that if 
people can not find work and can not 
earn enough to support themselves 
and their dependents, we shall hear 
more and more of _ paternalistic 
schemes to take care of them. 

“Does not this situation make it 
worth while to consider whether we 
are really on the right economic 
track? 

“May it not come about that we are 
paying a too high price for our much 
vaunted efficiency? Is there not, after 
all, something to be said for the more 
leisurely processes of an earlier day? 

“Will we really gain anything if we 
bring about a situation where indus- 
try and society find themselves heav- 
ily taxed to support those who are 
turned out at forty and forty-five be- 
cause their productive capacity has 
diminished ?” 





Outlaw That “Open” Shop Term 


Anti-union employers understand 
psychology—the science of the hu- 
man mind. This is why they no longer 
make frontal attacks on organized la- 
bor. They invent window-dressing 
terms that are used to confuse. 

The “open” shop term is effective 
gas warfare because it appeals to 
man’s inherent sense of fairness while 


nga the anti-unionist’s objec- 
ive. 

Collective bargaining is the stand- 
ard by which these employers should 
be judged. In denying this process, 
they resort to trickery. 

The “open” shop term should have 
no place in the lexicon of trade union- 
ists and sympathizers. 

Such a shop is anti-union and should 
be referred to as such. 

When a friend of organized labor 
uses the term “open” shop he would 
obscure and mystify. This defeatist 
policy is an aid to the anti-union em- 
ployer who strives to evade a clear- 
cut issue.—News Letter. 





“Dole or Work for Jobless” 


Washington. — “Unemployment in 
February this year was the most se- 
rious we experienced in the three win- 
ters we have collected figures,” said 
President Green, in urging a Senate 
committee to favor Senator Wagner’s 
bills on the unemployment problem. 

These bills provide for long-time 
planning of public works, establish- 
ment of federal employment agencies 
and collection of employment and re- 
lated data on a more extensive scale 
by the Federal Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. President Green presented 
several amendments to the bills which 
were accepted by the author. 

The A. F. of L. executive insisted 
that present out-of-work conditions 
must be faced and that unemployment 
insurance is the only alternative for 
work. 

“Our February figures indicate that 
approximately one worker in every 
four was idle,” said Mr. Green. “In 
the building trades forty-three per 
cent, or approximately one out of ev- 
ery two were unemployed. Wage pay- 
ments in manufacturing industry 
dropped fourteen per cent since the 
stock crash and twelve per cent to 
railroad employes.” 

The trade unionist declared that 
this is an impossible situation and 
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that no section of our country can 
escape the far-reaching consequences 
that follow such widespread unem- 
ployment. 

“We have recently been learning 
more of the interdependence between 
employment, wages, maintenance of 
production and prosperity,” said 
Mr. Green. “Steady increases in wage 
earners’ incomes are necessary to pro- 
vide buyers for increased output of 
industries and agriculture. In other 
words, wages become an aspect of 
business credit on which the producer 
must calculate. High wages are a sus- 
taining element in prosperity and pre- 
vention of unemployment. 

“Unemployment is a problem which 
has plagued workers and communities 
for decades and is beyond the power 
of individuals or groups to cope with. 
It is a social as well as an industrial 
problem and requires the joint efforts 
of every organization or element con- 
cerned with it.”—News Letter. 





Needed to Meet Work kless Issue 


Chicago.—General unemployment, 
because of the machine, must be met 
by drastic wage increases and drastic 
hour reductions, declared Matthew 
Woll, A. F. of L. vice-president and 
editorial writer, The American Photo- 
Engraver. 

“These changes should not be made 
by little driblets of a few pennies, or 
a half an hour here and there, but gen- 
erally, in great sweeps,” said Mr. Woll. 

“The mad rush of the machine has 
thrown everything out of balance. 
There must be a rush toward balance. 
To say this cannot be done is to admit 
a timidity with which our movement 
was not born and which would have 
never got it out of its swaddling 
clothes. 

“Unless there is a breadth of action, 
militancy, boldness, we shall go on 
having unemployment, a harder blow 
each time, a more devastating slump 
each time, a more helpless feeling on 
the part of the victims. 


“Millions of workers are earning 
$15, $18, $20 a week. Many get less, 
some get a little more. That great 
mass of underpaid workers is mostly 
unorganized. It must be organized 
and it must battle for wages, higher 
and higher and higher. And it must 
fight for fewer hours of work per 
week. 

“Employers, if they are wise— 
though they seldom are—will not wait 
for battle. They will see the truth of 
the problem. Wages must go up dras- 
tically, in grand movements. Hours 
of labor must come down. This is not 
prattle. It is the soundest fact and 
truth of our time. We can go to Con- 
gress and talk about curing unemploy- 
ment, but Congress can not cure un- 
employment. The best it can do is to 
set up machinery for softening the 
shock by the proper expenditure of 
funds to check coming waves of de- 
pression before they hit. Beyond that 
there is no hope government can go 
and there is no sound reason for want- 
ing it to go beyond that point. Thus 
far it has not even gone to that point, 
year after year of talk and stall- 
ing and propositioning. Politics is not 
the doctor for American industry. 

“Let us get the issue straight. 

“Unemployment, our gravest prob- 
lem, is the product of the very speed 
of our progress toward better, faster 
production of good things.”—News 
Letter. 





“Yellow Dog” Has no Element 
of Right 


Citizens who note the growing dis- 
respect of our judiciary should study 
the “‘yellow dog,” its purposes and its 
enforcement by the injunction proc- 
ess. 

They will find that this violation of 
human rights is more vicious than an 
anti-strike law and that loss of faith 
in an essential of government natu- 
rally follows. 


The “yellow dog” is indefensible 
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from every moral, social and legal 
standpoint. 

The employer takes advantage of a 
job seeker’s distress to force a sur- 
render of his right to join a trade 
union. 

The equality that should exist be- 
tween both parties to a contract can 
not exist between a job seeker and a 
corporation. 

The “yellow dog” is signed by the 
worker under duress. A judge who ig- 
nores this fact lacks a knowledge of 
industrial realities and elemental jus- 
tice. 

Such a judge is warped in vision and 
narrow in outlook. He accepts the 
claim of corporation attorneys that 
the “yellow dog” is a contract signed 
by equals and should be enforced. 

The worker wants employment to 
assure food and shelter for himself 
and dependents. 

Can a judge be acquitted of the 
charge of bias when he rules that that 
worker is nu: coerced when he is told 
he will not be zi:ven employment un- 
less he waives a lawful right—to as- 
sociate with fellow workers? 

The “yellow dog” is more infamous 
than a law which makes it a crime for 
workers to strike. Such a law does not 
prohibit workers from uniting, but 
the “yellow dog” does. 

Under an anti-strike law workers 
are fastened to their job, but they at 
least can join a union and appeal for 
popular support against wrong. 

Under the “yellow dog” workers 
can’t even unite to prepare such ap- 
peal. They even can’t discuss the need 
for unity. 

Their mind, understanding and will 
—as well as their physical powers— 
are controlled by the employer. They 
are industrial serfs in all that the 
term implies. 

The “yellow dog,” which is made 
possible by the injunction, plumbs 
down to American fundamentals. It 
is a slave process which brings work- 
ers under the yoke of industrial au- 
tocracy and is fastened on the nation 


by our judiciary that we are asked to 
respect. 

Judge Parker or any other jurist 
who is so lacking in a knowledge of 
fundamental Americanism that they 
uphold the “yellow dog” is unfitted for 
the bench.—News Letter. 





Wagner’s Unemployed Bills 
Score; Employers Favor 
Private Agencies 


Washington.—A Senate committee 
approved two of Senator Wagner’s 
three proposals to remedy unemploy- 
ment conditions. 

The favored measures would ex- 
pand government machinery for col- 
lecting unemployed information. A 
Federal stabilization board could then 
accelerate or retard public construc- 
tion to meet changing conditions. 

The third proposal—to create a 
Federal employment agency to work 
in co-operation with state agencies— 
was held over at the request of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. 

The employers’ plea is the ancient 
scheme of more discussion in the hope 
that plans they oppose will be finally 
pigeon-holed. What they object to is 
any weakening of private employment 
agencies, which are so useful in filling 
a town or city with job-seeking work- 
ers. 

These manufacturers ignore the 
unemployed situation, which was re- 
cently referred to by President Ed- 
gerton as a “shading off” in employ- 
ment. 

The policy of holding hearings to 
defeat or postpone action on remedial 
legislation was effectively used by 
ship owners. The King bill, now pend- 
ing in Congress, would end the boot- 
legging of thousands of aliens by re- 
fusing clearance papers to ships that 
sail from American ports with less 
seamen than used on arrival. Every 
conceivable excuse has been present- 
ed, and as each one is refuted by the 
organized seamen, another one is off- 
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ered by men who profess they are ac- 
tuated by the loftiest patriotism. The 
King bill has finally been approved by 
a Senate committee.—News Letter. 





Postal Head Advises Congress 
To Reject Shorter Work 
Week 


Washington. — Postal employes 
challenge Postmaster General Brown’s 
attempt to revive Burlesonism in that 
department. 

Brown opposes the forty-four-hour 
bill for these employes and declared in 
a New York speech that “Congress 
should not yield to the pressure of un- 
warranted special legislation in favor 
of postal workers.” 

“Postal employes are within their 
rights in seeking employment better- 
ments,” declared Thos. F. Flaherty, 
secretary-treasurer National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks, who assert- 
ed that postal employes are forced to 
this action “because of the traditional 
policy of endeavoring to reduce opera- 
ting costs at the expense of em- 
ployes.” 

“Mr. Brown mentioned the desir- 
able features of postal employment in 
the form of leave and retirement priv- 
ileges and higher pay standards,” said 
Mr. Flaherty. “Every employment 
betterment of major importance has 
come to employes through their own 
collective efforts, which prompted 
Congress to act. If the job is a good 
one, we have made it so without much 
help from postal administrators who 
rarely show much concern for the em- 
ployes’ economic welfare.” 

Brown’s claim that a forty-four- 
hour week will close post offices on 
Saturday was classed as an attempt to 
prejudice public opinion against the 
measure, which provides that em- 
ployes shall take time off in slack pe- 
riods. 

Flaherty suggests that if Brown 
wants to reduce his department’s defi- 





cit, let him consider the many free 
services of the department and cease 
charging millions of dollars for ship 
and air subsidies to operating costs.— 
News Letter. 





Industry in South Makes New 
Record 


New York—tThe industrial revolu- 
tion, now on in the South, is indicated 
by the Index, published by New York 
Trust Company. 

According to the latest available 
census figures—those of 1927—the 
output value of southern manufactur- 
ing plants is around $10,372,800,000 
annually. 

“Compared with 1923,” says the In- 
dex, “this represents a gain of $921,- 
000,000, or almost two-thirds of the 
gain experienced by the entire coun- 
try in the same period.” 

Textiles constitute the leading 
manufacture, the number of spindles 
since 1900 having more than tripled. 
The shift of this industry, from the 
North to the South, has been due 
largely to “the lower cost of southern 
labor,” it is stated.—News Letter. 





Emotion Poor Prop for Trade 
Unions 


Memphis.—“When workers organ- 
ize through emotional appeals it is 
our experience that they fall away at 
the first sign of battle,” said President 
a of the Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil. 

Local trade unionists adopted a 
“hands off” policy in the fight against 
chain stores. President Cohen said 
the chains are not the only ones who 
pay starvation wages and that an edu- 
cational campaign is necessary to im- 
press upon all retail clerks the need 
for unionization. 

“No employer,” said Mr. Cohen, 
“will pay clerks any more than he 
has to.” 








EDITORIAL 





(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


O NE OF THE GREAT DRAWBACKS in our International Union for the past 
twenty years is the fact that we have not had attached, as part of our bene- 
fits, a mortuary or death benefit covering our membership. We have, in past 
years, lost thousands of our members because we did not have anything to 
hold them in affiliation with the International except the strike benefit. Gen- 
erally, men who are working never expect to receive strike benefits. It is 
only human for men who are not in trouble to believe they will never be 
in trouble. 

For twenty-three years I have been preaching the doctrine of the neces- 
sity of establishing a death benefit within the International Union. In every 
convention where I have made the recommendation that a death benefit be 
established, the delegates have approved the principle of such a benefit, 
but refused to put into effect or to establish a death benefit. It is just like 
having a man say to you, I believe everything you say but I cannot do the 
things you request. 

In this there has been some selfishness on the part of our local unions, 
especially among the locals that are strong and healthy because they al- 
ready had established a death benefit within their local and they seemed to 
think that was sufficient and that the other local unions ought to be able to 
do the same thing, consequently they are not as enthusiastic as they ought 
to be about creating an International death benefit. 

As a matter of fact, nearly every national or international union in 
America of any size or importance has a death benefit in connection with 
their union. Then why is it that our union, which is perhaps one of the 
most progressive unions in other matters, and one of the greatest fighting 
organizations in America is lagging behind on this matter? I feel sure that 
the men who are handling and taking care of the affairs of their local 
erganizations must have grown away from the local point of view by this 
time and are able to see the necessity of co-operating with the International 
now more than ever before. 

Trucks are, today, traveling across the country from coast to coast; 
airplanes are carrying us from one city to another, making the trip in a 
few hours, and within a few years Chicago will have extended its city limits 
into Indiana and New York will, perhaps, annex New Jersey. I mention 
these things in order to have our people understand and realize that times 
are changing and that no organization can continue to prosper unless it 
changes with the times. We must be up and doing. We must be progressive. 
We cannot stay tied to a post. 

A death benefit of one or two hundred dollars today amounts to nothing 
owing to the depreciation in the purchasing power of the dollar. The Inter- 
national Union at its next convention should establish a graduated death 
benefit of not less than $500.00, the amount to be paid at the time of death 
depending upon the length of time the man has held membership in the 
union from the date of the beginning of the payment of any mortuary money 
to the International. For instance, a man who has been a member in contin- 
uous good standing for one year should receive not less than $100.00, two 
years continuous good standing, $200.00, and so on until the maximum is 
reached, which if the death benefit should be put into effect at our next 
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convention, would be reached about the time of our next convention, or in 
1935, and whoever is living and are delegates to that convention, may pro- 
ceed to amend or increase the mortuary benefit, or to proceed as time 
and experience dictates. At any rate, it is the duty of the men today, we, 
who are the responsible heads, or representatives, of our unions to lay the 
foundation for this necessary undertaking and hand down to those 
who come after us an institution of Labor second to none in our country 
from the standpoint of taking care of the families of our deceased members. 

There are other benefits in addition to the mortuary benefit which must 
be created in time. The old age pension must be taken care of by labor unions 
because it is doubtful if the national government will do anything for a num- 
ber of years along this line. Even should the national government, or the 
state government, undertake to pay a pension of this kind, the amount will 
be so small that anything the labor unions may do to protect their members 
in their old age will be a welcome and a necessary addition to the amount 
granted by governmental bodies. 

Men, in the eyes of the employers, are becoming old much earlier in life 
and while they are yet in middle life and able to do splendid work, they are 
considered old by the employers and if out of employment are given no con- 
sideration whatever. A man today at forty years of age is seldom ever hired 
to fill a vacancy, although he may have handled a team or performed some 
other kind of work for ten or fifteen years and was a first class worker. Em- 
ployers today are hiring younger men, first, because they can hire them 
cheaper, and second, because most of these youngsters are like rubber balls 
and can bounce around from one thing to another, full of agility and teaming 
over with health and suppressed energy. Experience today does not count 
in manual labor, because the average man is only a cog in the wheels 
of industry. Skilled mechanics are also becoming more and more unneces- 
sary from year to year. Individualism in mechanical lines is being gradually 
abolished in our great producing and manufacturing industries. Each man 
is given just one small part of the article which is being manufactured to 
work on and that is the only part he gets to work on for a number of years. 
This is the custom now in all mechanical institutions. Genius, creative power 
and imagination are now left to be developed only by a few of the inventive 
boys, the high-salaried fortunate ones who are in the laboratories and the 
chemical departments. Consequently, youth with all of its vigor and 
strength is what is now being demanded in industry and as a result of this 
condition more men and women, able and willing to work, are being thrown 
on the junk pile of idleness year after year—men and women who, a few 
years ago, would be considered still in their prime. Therefore, labor unions 
are now looking into the necessity of taking care of the unemployed, those 
who are considered old, those who cannot obtain employment in the field 
of their particular calling or craft. 

This must be done by labor unions unless we are going to set aside the 
human side of the work intended by organizations of Labor. After all, or- 
ganizations of Labor are human institutions and it is neither right, just nor 
wholesome, to think that a man who has paid his dues into his union for 
twenty or twenty-five years can then be set aside because there are three 
younger men looking for his job, and I say, some one will be to blame if some- 
thing is not done for him by his union. 

Some of us, of course, wonder what will be done. Some will say, we 
cannot afford to pay gratuities of from seven to ten dollars a week to men 
who are over a certain age and who have been in our organization for over 
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twenty-five years. Of course, we can afford to pay it, because, after all, it 
will be the members, themselves, who will pay in the money during their 
years of membership in order to build up these funds and establish them-in 
their unions. There is nothing impossible along this line where men are 
determined to do the right thing, who can see the needs of others and whe 
will set aside the selfishness which now obtains. ° 

We have not created our unions for a few individuals who may be 
receiving splendid salaries. Our unions were created and should continue 
to function only when they are willing to serve and help the entire member- 
ship. If men, during their years of labor, will pay sufficient money into 
their unions for twenty of twenty-five years, and the amount is set aside 
for an old-age pension fund, or, whatever it may be called, then that amount 
can be re-distributed to those who are in need or to those who have reached 
a certain age, and the fund can be continued and kept alive by the younger 
men who are, year after year, coming into our organization. 

Let me say to you that the Locomotive Engineers and Firemen have 
never had an organizer on the road and have never paid out any money for 
work of that kind, because on account of the benefits paid by this union, 
whenever a man obtains employment as a fireman or engineman he im- 
mediately seeks membership in the union. We have lost union after union 
that were once affiliated with our International because we had nothing in 
the way of benefits, or insurance, to offer them or to cement the families of 
the members to the International organization except the strike benefit 
which we started out with twenty-five years ago, but which has been in- 
creased somewhat. 

Why do we stay in this position when other unions have gone ahead 
and changed with the times? Is it because we haven’t brains or courage 
enough to put those things into effect? No. My judgment is, that it is 
because we are of such a healthy nature; because we have had so many 
hard fights to overcome, that we have not looked at this matter from the 
serious standpoint that we should have. 

The other day in a conference with the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
President Harrison informed me that the railway clerks pay a graduated 
death benefit to their membership. The dues to the International are paid 
by each local union quarterly and it amounts to $1.80 for each member each 
quarter, or sixty cents a month. Thirty cents of this amount is set aside 
in the death benefit fund. President Harrison very honestly stated to me— 
and it is a mathematical problem which can easily be solved—that this 
amount is not sufficient to enable them to pay $500.00 at each death, but he 
stated that the turnover in their organization is so great, amounting from 
ten to fifteen thousand members each year, that the new men coming in who 
are entitled to only one hundred dollars at the end of one year’s member- 
ship, keep down the claims against the International very substantially. 

There are express drivers in several cities who are members of the 
clerks’ union and it is pretty hard to separate those drivers from that organ- 
ization for no reason whatever except that they know at the end of five years 
they are entitled to a death benefit of $500.00. Those drivers admit that the 
Teamsters’ organization is a fighting organization of high quality, but they 
say to us, you have no insurance and we very much need this cheap in- 
surance which we are getting from the clerks’ union. 

The American Federation of Labor in all of its talks and explanations 
of the clerks’ union state that they (the clerks) have no right to have drivers 
in their membership, but it avails nothing. President Green has been en- 
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deavoring to get the clerks to see the necessity of living to the decisions of 
the Federation but the one thing which stands in the way of a settlement 
of this question is that the clerks have a $500.00 mortuary benefit and we 
have none, although we were organized and chartered by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in 1899 and the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks came into 
existence sometime during the war, or about 1916 or 1917. 

We have ten or twelve splendid local unions of express drivers in af- 
filiation with our International and they are thoroughly satisfied because 
we have been successful in getting them conditions which could not possibly 
be obtained for them by any other labor institution in America, but those 
who have not affiliated, who do not know any better and are only looking at 
the mortuary benefit continue to remain outside of our organization. 

This is only one instance. There are several others which I will not 
take up space to mention here, but I want to say, my main reason for 
writing this article is to impress upon you—our membership—the neces- 
sity of having your delegates vote at the next convention, without any 
quibbling, to establish a mortuary benefit within the International Union. 
Even if your organization has a local benefit, a man who would receive three 
hundred, five hundred or one thousand dollars from his local would very 
gladly add to the money supplies of his family, in case he is called away, an 
additional $500.00. 

Therefore, let’s be up and doing at our next convention. We have the 
best membership of any trade union in the world. We have splendid officers. 
We have a sincere and painstaking General Executive Board, and you, our 
membership, the rank and file, must not let this occasion pass without put- 
ting into practice the suggestions I make here. 

Let me impress on your mind that this does not mean anything to me, 
personally. Ido not know who will be conducting the affairs of this union dur- 
ing the next term, but I want to see this union continue to prosper, to be 
up in line with other unions, to take care of the families of deceased mem- 
bers, to hand down to our successors an institution firm and strong and, 
above all, to bring into the homes of our membership a little more sunshine 
and a little more happiness when the great reaper—Death—comes in and 
takes away the breadwinner of the household. 


TTT 


T HE WINNING of the senatorial nomination in the State of Illinois by Mrs. 
Ruth Hanna McCormick has disarranged many of the plans of the Republi- 
can administration in Washington. Senator Deneen was a faithful repre- 
sentative of the Washington administration and was true in his every act to 
the desires of the administration. Mrs. McCormick was also a real adminis- 
tration representative in congress and she will continue, if she gets into 
the senate, to be faithfu! and loyal to the administration and all its ideas 
and desires. 

It is for you to decide how friendly the administration is to the claims 
and aspirations of organized labor. 

Senator Deneen espoused the cause of the world court which means 
nothing more or less than international arbitration of differences arising 
between nations before such a thing as war can be resorted to. If arbitration 
is good in labor affairs, it ought to be good, and much more necessary, 
in disputes between nations where the lives of. millions might be involved. 
If we had a world court functioning before the World War and Germany 
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and Austria had to present their differences to this world court there would 
not have been a World War, because under the laws governing a world 
court, the nation that refuses to submit to arbitration and abide by the 
decision subjects itself to the enmity and ill-will of the other nations. 

It is simply nothing more or less than this: If ten or twelve persons were 
to form an organization or association and two of them should become in- 
volved over some real or imaginary grievance and they decided to leave the 
question in dispute to some unprejudiced party and a decision is rendered ; 
if either party to the dispute refuses to abide by the decision, then the ill- 
will of the other members is directed at the party refusing to live to the 
decision rendered. It does not mean that all of the others would join against 
the party kicking over the traces and a war be declared, but it does mean 
that the good will of all parties would be withdrawn because of his failure 
to abide by the decision of the arbitration board. 

Senator Deneen, representing Mr. Hoover and the national administra- 
tion, voted and agreed to the world court, and Mrs. McCormick is opposed to 
the world court. Consequently, there is somewhat of a rift in the Republican 
family in Washington which is liable to cause a split in the election in No- 
vember in the State of Illinois. 

Both Senator Deneen and Mrs. McCormick were scrupulously dry and 
from reports we get from illinois, especially from the Chicago district, the 
state, as a whole, is inclined to be pretty well disgusted with the dry law, 
or, at least, this seems to be true in certain localities. 

James Hamilton Lewis, a veteran in the political arena of Illinois, re- 
ceived the Democratic nomination, and those who seem to think they 
know, are of the opinion that Lewis, who had been 100 per cent favorable to 
labor when he was in the senate twelve years ago, has a chance to win, as 
they seem to think that the Deneen element and followers are pretty sore 
and that these friends and associates in the Republican Party are very 
liable to vote for Lewis instead of Mrs. McCormick. There is no question as 
to the great power of Lewis as a drawing card to get votes, but it takes 
more today than power and the ability to get some votes to succeed in an 
election. On the other hand, Mrs. McCormick was born to millions, she in- 
herited millions and married millions and in recent years has made millions 
through her investments and will therefore have plenty of money to spend 
on her election, whereas, J. Ham Lewis will have to go out and dig up what- 
ever he can through his Democratic friends, many of whom are pretty 
well pinched, and any one who tells you that money does not count in an 
election surely don’t know the game. Money counts because it is spent for 
printing, for the hiring of halls, for radic addresses—which costs a small 
fortune—for the hiring of workers and a thousand other things, and 
instead of the cost of elections becoming less they are increasing year after 
year. 

To us the victory of Mrs. McCormick has some significance and estab- 
lishes the fact for all time to come that there is not any prejudice against 
a woman candidate, provided the woman has the ability to establish the 
necessary political machinery to reach the voters. 


TUT 


W irnovr DOUBT all is not well inside the Democratic Party, but there is 
plenty of cause for anxiety and heartache within the Republican Party and 
with the condition in Illinois aggravated as it now is and as it is aggravated 
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in Pennsylvania where two members of President Hoover’s cabinet are 
aligned against one another in the senatorial race, with James Davis a can- 
didate for the senate and his fellow member of the cabinet, Mr. Mellon lined 
up with the famous Senator Grundy and against Jim Davis. Those who seem 
to know something of the inside of the game claim that James Davis has a 
chance to win, but the situation in Pennsylvania is also very disturbing to 
the nafional administration. Of course under normal conditions this country 
is Republican by a big majority. This country is also anti-trade-unionist. 


Tr Tr 


I SUPPOSE you have been reading in the newspapers about the unemploy- 
ment condition prevailing throughout the country and you must have 
noticed especially the bread lines in New York. Not at any time during the 
past ten years has there been as many people in the bread lines as there have 
been this winter. According to reports bread lines could very successfully be 
established in every large city in the country and they would be well 
patronized. 

While the bread lines may perhaps give some slight idea or indication 
of the distress obtaining they, by no means, picture the enormous amount 
of poverty, misery and want which has prevailed during the entire winter. 
As [have said, on more than one occasion, in a country teeming over with all 
of the good and wonderful things with which nature has endowed our land, 
it is strange that there should be so much distress. 

In talking this matter over the other day with one or two men, the ques- 
tion was asked: “What has become of all the money?” ‘Where has all the 
cash gone?” “Why is there so much suffering?” Of course any one who 
wishes to go beneath, or penetrate the surface, can answer these questions. 
The money has been made and is being hoarded up by the few and taken 
away from the many. The small business man is driven to the wall by the 
large chain-store system. The small milk distributor has been driven 
to the wall by the big corporations engaged in the distribution of dairy 
products. The small merchant in gents furnishings and other lines of a 
similar nature has been driven to the wall by the big chain department 
stores. 

The report of the Ford Motor Company has just been published and it 
shows that that company made $148,000,000 net profits during the past 
year. This amount, after deducting all expenses, including salaries of high 
officials; after setting aside a substantial amount in reserve to take care of 
new additions, replacement of machinery, etc. In other words, this enormous 
amount of $148,000,000 remained as net profits after every dollar which 
could possibly be placed into some fund in order to reduce the amount 
subject to taxes, had been set aside. 

The entire Ford Motor Company of Detroit is owned by Henry Ford and 
his family and no person outside of the Ford family owns even one share of 
stock. There were, in the beginning, some stockholders, but they have all 
been bought off, and enormous amounts have been paid for their stock, so 
that the entire net profit of $148,000,000 belong to the Ford family. In ad- 
dition to that, Henry Ford, and his son, have millions in income from other 
investments, so it is safe to say that family,last year, had an income of close 
to two hundred million dollars. 

Henry Ford is a good employer. He has raised the standard of wages 
and reduced working hours, but no man, or any two or three men, in this 
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country should be allowed to make so much money in one year. There should 
be laws preventing it, and while the income tax law takes some of it away, 
there will remain within the Ford family, as income last year, more than 
$100,000,000. In ten years this would be over a billion, or ten hundred mil- 
lion, if you can vision this amount. 

Every dollar of this money has been made according to law and there is 
nothing legally wrong about it. But it is morally wrong. However, when this 
income is compared with so much poverty, so much idleness, so much taxa- 
tion on the poor man who is trying to pay for his home, it seems that some- 
thing should be done by the government to regulate such enormous profits. 

Ford, we repeat, is a good employer, insofar as the general employer in 
America can be considered, and he is only one of the many who are making 
millions. Other incomes may not run as large as Mr. Ford’s, but there is 
no denying the fact that there are other families in this country whose 
combined income runs from seventy-five to one hundred million dollars 
yearly. 

This condition prevailed some years ago in Russia, where there were 
millions suffering in poverty and want and quite a few living in lavish 
luxury. When Communists read of these enormous fortunes being made in 
one year, and when they see so much misery and poverty, with thousands of 
men in the bread lines, men who are unable to help or prevent their own 
condition, it gives them an opportunity to spread their doctrine, and men 
who are confronted with these conditions in their own lives, who see their 
families suffering and in want, become rebellious against law and against 
their country and sympathize with the unholy doctrines of the Communists. 

Yes, money is flowing into the treasuries of a few individuals while 
intensive labor-saving machinery is eliminating the necessity for human 
hands. 

Of course, some of the slack and unemployment will be taken up during 
the summer, but we will be confronted next winter with a similar condition, 
although it may not be quite so bad as last winter. Still, we have men 
and women in our country who at election time are carried away with 
the sophistry and soft-soap mouthings of the politicians running for 
office. I have known of men and women in the labor movement of our 
country who refused to look into the records of the men seeking political 
office at the time of election. Other labor men afraid to take a stand are 
playing to the galleries. Ninety per cent of the men in congress, who serve 
the people, have no interest, at heart, in the people and have no desires except 
to bluff their way through and become elected or re-elected. 

There are about twenty-five men in the United States Senate who 
care anything at all for the rights and interests of the common people, and 
out of that twenty-five there are ten or twelve real fighters for the cause of 
the workers, yet when election coms around the masses of workers seem to 
forget the fundamentals those individuals represent, the platform on which 
ped stand and the little they do for the common people when elected to 
office. 

The cost of elections today prevents the average honest man from 
running for office. Only those who have enormous amounts of money, or 
who are guaranteed large amounts by corporations and individuals can af- 
ford to run for political office. As the case now stands, it seems that the 
workers throughout the nation, organized and unorganized, are being 
pinched more and more each year through unemployment and by the speed- 
up system when employed, and unless they do something to help by electing 
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men to office who will vote for humane laws to protect the masses in 
America, there will not be much chance for preventing the few from making 
millions and millions each year and very little hope of being able to do 
away with the unemployment condition which prevails every winter. Many 
of our legislators can help us if they will (but they won’t), by adopting 
legislation preventing the enormous flood of immigrants now coming into 
our country from Europe and Northern and Southern America. Fifty 
thousand Mexicans came across the border into our country last year. 
There is not any restriction on Mexican and Canadian immigration. At least 
100,000 Canadians go back and forth across the border each year, many 
of them staying in the United States. 

The average American citizen is not selfish. He does not heave any 
hatred for the men and women of other countries, but self-preservation is 
the first law of nature and it is a cruel injustice to be allowing those en- 
ormous floods of people from other countries to come in here while there are 
three or four million men and women in America idle and unable to find 
employment. 

When you read this article if you will stop for a moment to analyze the 
situation, you may, perhaps, be inspired to drop a line to your congressmen 
and senators and ask them to vote for the Johnson Immigration Bill now 
pending before congress. 


rT 


H E THAT WOULD ENDEAVOR to bring into our union either political or 
religious bigotry is the worst kind of a Judas. 

There are a few, a very few under-cover creatures of this kind. Watch 
out for them, and if you have the proof, run them out of your union, like 
you would crush a serpent. We will not stand for those.villians in the dark, 
pulling down the union we helped to build up. 

Reference to political beliefs above does not include Communism. 

That is not a political belief, but a disease which would destroy our 
American institutions, our religious freedom, and trample in the mire our 
beloved stars and stripes. 

Ty 'v 


I ATTENDED A BANQUET of the Newspaper Chauffeurs, Distributors and 
Helpers Local No. 259 of Boston on Sunday evening, April 6th, which took 
place in the Statler Hotel, Boston, and I want to say to you that a more 
congenial gathering, or a more splendid spirit of harmony and goodwill has 
not been my pleasure to attend for the past twenty-three years. 

I believe every member of the local was present and some were ac- 
companied by a lady member of the family. The gathering was addressed 
by the District Attorney of Boston, the Lieutenant-Governor, the Mayor of 
Somerville, Massachusetts, the circulating manager of the Hearst news- 
papers in New York City, and several others. 

The food was perfect from every point of view, and the entertainment 
was all that could be desired, the whole affair being clean, healthy and 
scrupulously good natured. Not a drink of any kind was to be seen 
on the tables or anywhere else, and I venture to say that no other large 
gathering of any class outside of the Labor Movement, could have been 
better conducted or could have handled themselves with any greater degree 
of decency or good fellowship. 
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It was the twenty-sixth anniversary of the founding of the local union. 
But few were present who were around Boston at the time the local was 
chartered. The writer was perhaps one of a half-dozen present who-were 
on the ground at the time the newspaper drivers were chartered twenty- 
six years ago. 

Brother Leventhal, president of the local, was presented with a check 
for $500.00—contributed by the individual members—in appreciation of 
the services he has rendered the local union and in remuneration for the work 
he has done for the union and the individual members. 

The affair was a credit to the local and the General President was very 
proud of the fact that our unions are able to handle and provide such affairs 
which rebound with great benefit to the union by creating greater harmony 
among the members and their families. 

The writer made a special trip to be present at the banquet and was 
very happy and pleased to witness the splendid spirit of harmony and 
good will which prevailed among the membership and visitors at the dinner. 
The General President in his address wished the best of luck and success 
to the local union. 


OT oF OF 


Au IS FAIR IN LOVE AND WAR. 

That is not true today, because the conference on Naval Reduction meet- 
ing in London, decided that submarine sinking of defenseless persons, who 
are absolutely helpless on ships of neutrals, should cease in future wars. 

In love the old system has also been declared taboo, as the boys and girls 
of today, many of them believe their parents should have nothing to say 
on the matter of marriage or companionship. Many times this is the fault 
of the parents. 

Tr FT 


Jobless Defrauded by Private 
Agencies 


Are Economists Twisted? 
Workers are advised that wages 


can not be raised unless output is in- 
creased. 

Government bureaus, however, take 
a contrary position when advising 
sellers of commodities. These busi- 
ness men are assured that less oil, 
wheat, cotton and tobacco means 
higher prices. 

Corporations, also, are lessening 
output—“‘stabilization” they call it. 

But when workers demand a short 
work day, the scheme doesn’t seem 
to work. 

Is it possible that our economists 
have different systems for different 
groups? 

Or that economic laws are not as in- 
exorable as we are led to believe? 


New York.—Private employment 
agencies working in collusion with 
foremen in railroad and construction 
gangs are swindling thousands of 
homeless and unemployed men, de- 
clared Rev. Walter Britt, superintend- 
ent of a mission house in this city. 

The agencies split the $5 employ- 
ment fee with foremen who discharge 
the men or force them to quit after a 
few days’ work. The average length 
of these jobs is from seven to ten days. 

“This means that a man ships out 
on an average of fifteen to twenty 
times a year,” said Mr. Britt. Bad 
food, short pay slips and compelling 
men to spend money for drink in the 
camp commissary are the usual meth- 
ods to make the men dissatisfied. 

















GAIN, ISAY, make preparations to have your local union represented at 
the convention. There is business of vital importance to come before 

the convention and when the convention adjourns the laws adopted will 
be binding and you will have to obey said laws for the following five years. 


vv, 


; AS EDITOR OF THIS JOURNAL, I try each month to write something 

which may be of interest to our membership. It is not my intention 
to say anything against any man, any local union, any corporation, any 
individual or business concern with whom we do business. 

My desire and my efforts during the past twenty-three years have been 
to give to our membership, through the columns of our Journal, only such 
matters as I believe will be interesting and educational to them. Without any 
desire or intention of appearing to be an egotist—as I believe you will agree 
that I have been on the job too long for that—I want to say to our member- 
ship that in my opinion, greater interest is taken in the written matter ap- 
pearing in the columns of our Journal than is taken in matter appearing in 
most other labor publications, Within the last.month or two a large number 
of letters have come into our office, each containing favorable comment on 
some of the editorials. Therefore, when you have finished with your copy of 
the Journal if you, have a friend who might like to read it, there is no objec- 
tion to you passing it on to him to read., He may be working in some other 
industry and in this way you will be helping to spread the doctrine of trade 


unionism. 
eT 'F 


REDENTIALS for the convention will be sent out sometime during the 
month of June. The election of delegates should take place in July. 
Please see to it that the men selected as delegates to represent your local are 
your best men. It is very important that we have the best brains within the 
organization in attendance at this convention. 
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ONCE STI — 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms __1.50 apiece 
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All evdare vhauld be sins thrdtigh the Sicemuiy sh thi Racal Unten te 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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